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to convention centers and church 
halls, magazines and seminaries, in- 
fluential evangelical Christians are 
warning that God’s church has be- 
come dangerously intertwined with 
the earthly agenda of the Republican 
Party. 

The backlash comes as conserva- 
tive Christian organizations are be- 
coming increasingly powerful play- 
ers in political wrangling over such 
apparently nonreligious issues as re- 
forming welfare, cutting taxes and 
reducing the federal government’s 
authority. 

“To wrap ourselves in the flag of 
any one particular party is very dan- 
gerous,” said the Rev. Don Argue, 
president-elect of the National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals. “And there 
has been quite a movement that has 
identified evangelicals as part of the 
Republicans and part of the extreme 
right. Although evangelicals may 
hold some of these same positions, 
they are very' very . . . [averse] to 
being identified with one particular 
party or one particular ideology.” 

Call it the Screwtape effect In a 
tale by C.S. Lewis, a favorite writer 
of faithful Christians, a senior devil 
named Screwtape instructs his neph- 


ew on sure-fire ways to corrupt a 
Christian. One of the best, Screw- 
tape advises, is to find one swept up 
in the political “partisan spirit” and 
“gradually nurse him on to the stage 
at which religion becomes merely 
part of the cause.” 

Conservative columnist Cal 
Thomas, a former leader of the Mor- 
al Majority, cited Screwtape last 
week at a convention of Christian ac- 
tivists in Florida. He told them the 
good works of the church “are com- 
promised when the Gospel is politi- 
cized, when the pulpit becomes a 
tool of political organization.” He re- 
ceived a standing ovation. 

The evangelical world “is by no 
means monolithic,” said Duane Lit- 
fin, president of Wheaton College. 
“You will find people who are dearly 
evangelical in their philosophy who 
are on the right wing or the left 
wing.” 

The term “evangelical” is often 
used erroneously as a synonym for 
conservative or fundamentalist. The 
label broadly refers to those who be- 
lieve in a personal relationship to 
Christ — instead of relating through 
clergy or denomination — and who 
are committed to spreading the Gos- 
pel among nonbelievers. 

Although liberal evangelicals have 
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in the past criticized co-religionists 
for excessive entanglement with Re- 
publicans, what is different now is 
that the critics include solidly con- 
servative evangelicals as well. 

Unlike columnist Thomas, most 
have kept their criticism private. 
Part 'of the reason for their ire is 
that Jhey believe evangelicals have 
beenthe source of some of the most 
vicious and irresponsible attacks on 
President Clinton. In particular, 
many sources said they abhorred the 
Rev. -Jerry Falwell’s dedsion to con- 
tinue to market on his television pro- 
gram a set of videotapes alleging 
that Clinton had dealt drugs and or- 
dered people murdered in Arkansas. 
Although they disagree with Clin- 


ton’slpolicies on issues such as abor- 
tion Snd homosexuality, these evan- 
gelicals say he is, after all, the 
president and deserves respect. 

They also expressed concern that 
by putting so much effort into lobby- 
ing and legislation, evangelical 
Christians appear to send the mes- 
sage '.that government— and not the 
church — can solve the nation’s mor- 
al and spiritual problems. 

They point to James C. Dobson, 
president of Focus on the Family, 
who recently sent a harshly worded 
letter to Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Haley Barbour 
warning that Republican presiden tial 
candidates not opposed to abortion 
are unacceptable to Focus’s 2 million 
constituents. And the Christian Co- 
alitioii, founded by television evange- 
list ^*at Robertson, announced it 
would, commit its 1.5 million mem- 
bers and $1 million to lobby in sup- 
port of the GOP’s “Contract With 
America.” 

Anticipating objections, several 
state. Christian Coalition organizers 
said they had been prepped on how 
to respond to Christians who might 
ask: |Vhere does the Bible say that 
God isupports a balanced budget 
ameiijdment or the unfunded man- 
dates bill? 

Noted Christianity Today, a Mag- 
azine of Evangelical Conviction: “Al- 
though religious leaders for genera- 
tions ’have spoken in favor of bills 
before Congress, rarely has a reli- 
gious organization been so closely 
identified with partisan politics and a 
legislative agenda as has the Chris- 
tian Coalition with the new GOP 
leadership and its contract.” 

Ratoh Reed, executive director of 
the Christian Coalition, responded 
that “the Christian Coalition is not 
: and never has claimed to be a church 
I or a ministry. It is an explicitly 
grass-roots lobbying organization 
representing people of faith and 
seeking family-friendly public poli- 
cy. 

"I don’t really view the contract as 
a Republican proposal” because it 
has won support from some Demo- 
cratic legislators, Reed said. “I don’t 
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— cites “diversity of religious voices ” 

think anyone is operating under the 
false assumption that the church is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Re- 
publican Party, particularly when 
you have the Catholic bishops criti- 
cizing Republican welfare proposals, 
Marian Wright Edelman [of the lib- 
eral Children’s Defense Fund] quot- 
ing from the Bible, and the National 
Council of Churches condemning the 
balanced budget amendment. . . . 
There is a diversity of religious 
voices out there.” 

The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals (NAE), representing 45 de- 
nominations with 15 million mem- 
bers, has in recent decades 
developed a reputation as a reliable 
ally of the religious right. But last 
month at its annual convention in 
Louisville, an NAE committee con- 
sidered a resolution designed to re- 
cast the group as more neutral and 
nonaligned. 

The resolution said in part: “Parti- 
san political activity is properly an 
individual matter, and Christian citi- 
zens are free to be as partisan as 
they may choose to be. For the 
church, however, political partisan- 
ship is not proper and poses great 
problems. A church should not en- 
dorse or oppose political parties or 
candidates, but should remain faith- 
ful to its spiritual mission.” 

It would have passed if it had been 
presented to the convention in time, 
president-elect Argue said, adding, 
“There was very strong support for 
it.” 

Among the reasons that concerns 


about partisan entanglements are 
arising now is that some white evan- 
gelical groups, such as the NAE, are 
making efforts to reach out to Afri- 
can American and Hispanic evangeli- 
cals. Mistrust is deep in part be- 
cause during the civil rights 
movement, “a lot of the white 
church reacted with skepticism and 

removed themselves from the strug- 
gle,” Argue said. 

Now the Republican Party' is 
pushing positions that many say are 
likely to broaden the breach be- 
tween whites and minorities, such as 
ending affirmative action, denying 
aid to immigrants, cutting crime pre- 
vention programs and ending wel- 
fare for teenage mothers. Evangeli- 
cals say they are uncomfortable 
being associated with positions that 
could eventually be judged un-Chris- 
tian, as was opposition to the civil 
rights movement. 

“There is a tendency now to turn 
to . . . selfish issues — cutting wel- 
fare, eliminating gun control— rath- 
er than what I would consider the 
moral issues,” said Norman G. Wil- 
son, director of the department of 
communications with the interna- 
tional center of The Wesleyan 
Church, an evangelical denomination 
with about 1,700 churches world- 
wide. “There are a lot of middle- 
class evangelical Christians that 
could get all wrapped up in getting 


their taxes cut and saving money, 
rather than the moral issues” such as 
abortion and homosexuality. 

No one in this debate is saying 
that individual Christians should not 
be involved in local or national poli- 
tics. Tm involved in any way I can 
be to help minorities,” said the Rt. 
Rev. L.H. Ford, presiding bishop of 
the Church of God in Christ, a pre- 
dominantly African American de- 
nomination with 8 million members. 
“What was David? He was both 
prophet, king and priest.” 

But the warnings about equating 
God’s agenda with a party agenda 
are not likely to go away, said John 
Green, director of the Ray C. Bliss 
Institute of Applied Politics at the 
University of Akron. 

‘We’re going to hear the criticism 
more and more as we go into [the] 
’96 [presidential elections],” Green 
said, “because the real political 
groups among evangelicals have only 
had their appetites whetted. And 
they’re going to be big players in 
’96, win, lose or draw.” 


